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THE WONDER BOOK FOR WRITERS. 


Procrastination sometimes pays. It isn’t 
always profitable to take time by the forelock. 
The proverb tells us that the early bird 
catches the worm, but if that is so, the early 
worm is caught by the bird. 

I have just had an interesting experience 
which illustrates the disadvantages of being 
an early worm. 

In the March number of THE WRITER was 
printed an article in which Brander Matthews 
had something to say about “The Wonder 
Book for Writers” and “the new System of 
Story and Playwriting” that it advertises. 
Mr, Matthews might have said considerably 
more. He quotes part of the first “ follow- 
up” letter received by those who answer the 
seductive advertisement offering the “ Wonder 
Book for Writers” absolutely free but who 


unaccountably fail to send at once the paltry 
ten dollars to get the “System.” This letter, 
I have found, is followed by others, all to- 
gether making a most remarkable epistolary 
series. Mr. Matthews does not quote the 
“Wonder Book” itself, which opens with the 
portentous warning that its entire contents 
are protected by copyright and that any one 
reprinting any portion of the book will be 
vigorously prosecuted. In the face of such a 
frightful prohibition, no one, of course, would 
dare to quote directly from the book, but per- 
haps it may not be an infringement of copy- 
right to give some description of it. 

The “Wonder Book” is a_ beautifully 
printed pamphlet, adorned with a lovely pic- 
ture on the cover, showing an alleged author 
sitting in his magnificent study at a richly 
carved desk examining a manuscript, with 
typewriter, telephone, leaded glass bookcase, 
a lofty lamp, an ormolu clock, and other 
luxurious appointments, not to mention an 
exciting vista through the palace window of 
a garden, with a pergola and flowers in bloom 
and other commonplaces of the very rich. 
This picture alone, showing the possibilities of 
authorship, is well worth to any ambitious 
writer the price of the book, which is abso- 
lutely free—not to mention the value of the 
almost equally. exciting pictures inside the 
book, one showing Rupert Hughes, “one of 
the highest paid writers in the world,” going 
over a manuscript in the workroom of his 
luxurious summer home, and the other show- 
ing Julius Street sitting in a carved chair ex- 
amining a book by the soft light of a shaded 
lamp in his palatial library. The suggestion 
of these pictures to the fortunate recipient of 
the “Wonder Book” is obvious, but it is 
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stressed in the print below the cuts. If Mr. 
Hughes can earn big money writing in his 
own home, surrounded with comfort and 
luxuries, why can’t anybody do the same? 
As for Mr. Street, why wouldn't anybody 
like to cruise around in limousines, have ele- 
gant country homes and town houses, and 
live and move in the highest social circle? 
Successful writers are honored guests of 
Kings and Presidents. Everything is open to 
any writer who succeeds. No matter what 
you are now, there is scarcely a limit to your 
rise if you master the correct principles of 
writing. 

That seems to be the key-note of the 
“Wonder Book.” I get from it the idea that 
everybody can be successful. A world of 
endless opportunities is open to every one. 
The beautiful profession of writing is a 
princely occupation. Anybody can write — 
clerks, salesmen, typewriters, barbers, waiters, 
school teachers. If some are successful, why 
can’t every one succeed? The thing is to be- 
gin. Editors are aching to buy manuscripts 
from new writers. Some prominent story 
writers get as much as fifty cents a word. 
One girl, a comparatively new writer, earns 
fifty thousand dollars a year writing photo- 
plays. Many writers make from five thou- 
sand to fifty thousand dollars a year. [ Why 
mention the depressing fact that many others 
don’t ?] 

Startling information 
immense earnings of story and photoplay 
writers. [It should be interesting to the col- 
lectors of the income tax.] To one who has 
read the glowing figures, what could be more 
encouraging than to be told that writing is 
open to men and women of all ages in all the 
walks of life? Any one who goes to see the 
moving pictures, or reads magazines, ought 
to know just what is required; all that is nec- 
essary is to produce it. It is not essential to 
have genius to be successful as a writer ; all 
that is required is willingness and work. It 
is helpful, however, to have the guidance of a 
“ System” —and here comes the golden mes- 
sage of the “Wonder Book.” Mr. James 
Irving has hit upon a new method of writing 
stories and photoplays, superior to anything 
Naturally the “ Won- 
der Book” is enthusiastic about its merits 


is given about the 


ever before produced. 


it could not be more enthusiastic if Mr. Irving 
had written the eulogies himself. The warn- 
ing against infringement of copyright, of 
course, makes it impossible to reproduce here 
the glowing tributes to the excellence of the 
“ System,” but given the “System,” a type- 
writer, and a ream of paper, there seems to 
be no reason why anybody cannot win wealth 
and fame — and writing is a much more 
agreeable occupation than truck driving, a3 
any truck driver will admit. The wide wocld 
of success is open, it appears, to the happy 
possessor of the “System,” and what is the 
cost — a mere matter of ten dollars, although 
it was originally intended to sell the “ Sys- 
tem” for thirty dollars until Mr. Irving pro- 
tested that he wanted it brought within -he 
reach of all. Besides, the purchase price in- 
cludes payment for complete service on thr.« 
manuscripts in the Advisory Bureau and 
Manuscript Sales department of the Authors’ 
Press. Why hesitate? 

Why hesitate? 

That is the key-note of the “ follow-up” 
letters that the favored recipient of the 
“Wonder Book” will get (assuming always 
that his experience is the same as mine ), if 
he doesn’t send his ten dollars right away. 
To appreciate them fully it should be borne 
in mind that while they have the appearance 
of being individual letters, they are reallv 
produced by some duplicating process, so that 
the friendly, intimate “you” means any one 
of an indefinite number of persons who have 
become known to the writer of the letters by 
sending a postal card asking for a copy of 
“The Wonder Book.” The first letter be- 
gins :— 

You have n’t answered our recent letter. You 
have n’t sent for the New Irving System of Story 
and Play Writing. Your name is not enrolled 
in our Bureau of Personal Help and Manuscript 
Sales Department. Naturally we wonder why, 
knowing as we do that you are so deeply, in- 
tensely interested in Writing ! The thought oc- 
curs to us that our former letter—and THE 
WONDER BOOK FOR WRITERS — may not 
have reached you. Or you may have been out 
of town or otherwise so busily engaged that you 
just could n’t get time to answer. 

But you simply can’t afford to delay longer 

or neglect your chance, 
writers is no 
ragged-elbowed, 


for the world of story and play 


longer the improvident, starve- 
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in-a-garret fraternity of old. No, indeed! Many 

of the story kings these days cruise around in 

big limousines, have elegant country homes or 
town houses, live in the highest social sphere 
in America! You know that as well as we. 

And why should n’t they ? What a g-l-o-r-i-o-u-s 

thing to have “the child of your brain” pro- 

ducing handsome cash royalties that come in 
regularly for years. 

WHY, THINK WHAT YOUR FAMILY 
WILL SAY, IF AFTER GETTING [HE 
IRVING SYSTEM, YOU SUDDENLY BLOS- 
SOM OUT AS A REAL AUTHOR OR A 
RECOGNIZED SCENARIO WRITER. All 
the world will pat you on the back if you make 
good! The world doesn’t seem to care HOW 
you make good—just so you DO! Everybody 
applauds the successful man or woman — some- 
times even one’s ENEMIES! This is strange, 
but true. 

And here is the big thing —a truly marvelous 
thing — about being a successful writer. You 
don’t have to keep an expensive office or costly 
place of business. You can earn big money 
right from your cwn home, writing in your 
leisure hours, with all the comforts and pleas- 
ures of your home environment — you don’t have 
to get down to business at a certain hour — you 
have no one to boss you—no other’s ideas or 
instructions to which you must conform — you 
are perfectly free and independent, comfortable, 
supremely happy — with the knowledge that a 
mere pencil and paper are all the tools you need 
to bring in crisp checks of magazine editors or 
handsome royalties eagerly paid by motion pic- 
ture concerns ! You can live the ideal, indepen- 
dent life that others enjoy in this dignified and 
wonderful profession — you can bid farewell to 
all the humiliations and false hopes of the other 
mediocre ways of making a living ! 

Then you are informed that this easy-road- 
to-success “SYSTEM” will be sent to you 
post-paid for ten dollars, and the letter closes 
with the paragraph quoted by Mr. Matthews 
in the March Writer. Later, if you pro- 
crastinate, comes a_ second letter begin- 
ning :— 

“OUR DOUBTS ARE TRAITORS AND 
MAKE US LOSE THE GOOD WE OFT’ 
MIGHT WIN!” 

How terribly true this is in the case of your 
delay in sending for the New Irving System of 
Story and Play Writing, which makes the work 
a positive delight. We are really mystified to 
know why you should hesitate a single moment 
about sending your order — enthused as you are 

with the desire to write. 

The price of the Irving System is an absolute 
TRIFLE compared to what it may do for you! 
This is indeed an instance where a $10 course 
may mean $1,000, $10,000, or $100,000. Don’t 
think this is foolish talk — it might just as surely 


come true in your case as it has come true in 
the case of many other writers and playwrights, 


WHERE THEY WENT TO WORK UPON 


THE CORRECT PRINCIPLES OF WRIT- 
ING. . 

And here is our gentle warning to you: So 
many orders are coming in daily that our pres- 
ent supply is getting dangerously low. We do 
not say this to hurry you, but the actual truth 
is that, if you do not buy now, it is very likely 
that we might be out of the System within a 
very short time; and, owing to the high cost 
of all material used in the publishing business, 
it is almost a certainty that the present edition 
is the last that will ever be sold at the present 
price. It is quite probable that we will be com- 
pelled to increase the price of the next edition 
to $15. 

Your chance is now. 


If you continue to neglect your chance, you 


may expect to get a letter saying :— 


We have been wondering about you — why 
you haven’t sent for the Irving System. We 
are a bit mystified about it. Funny how you 
should neglect your own precious chance to 
make money—to realize your fondest hopes. 
Of course — 

Your Life’s your own. 

Your Future’s your own. 

Your Opportunity’s your own. 

You can do with them as you will. 

But we cannot help feeling an interest in you 
and your hopes, your dreams, your worthy 
ambition — your eager desire to make a name 
for yourself in this beautiful, romantic and fas- 
cinating life-work —that of writing stories and 
plays to amuse, charm, thrill, and educate hu- 
manity ! 

You want your readers to grow fond of your 
stories and plays. You want them to greet every 
fresh narrative from your pen with that eager, 
warm, deep pleasure — that glowing inward antici- 
pation of happy hours to be spent with the 
characters you create—the dear children of 
your brain—amid the scenes you will learn to 
weave skillfully upon the reader’s Picture 
Fancy ? You want them to love and sympa- 
thize with your heroines and heroes. You want 
to move them to laughter, tears —even hatred ! 
You want them to follow breathlessly the stirring 
adventures and sweet romance of the lives you 
picture ! 

Yet with all these yearnings in your breast, 
you have not sent for the New Irving System. 
Mark Anthony said: “ AMBITION SHOULD 
BE MADE OF STERNER STUFF.” 

You must not let your noble dreams go to 
waste —to wilt, to die—to end in defeat and 
failure. You must take heart and have the 
courage of your convictions, the determination 
that CONQUERS ALL! You must have reso- 
lution enough to GO RIGHT AHEAD. You 
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must have WILL enough to send for The Irv- 
ing System IMMEDIATELY ! 

The price we ask for this New Easy Method 
is insignificant. Surely you are not letting 
THAT stand in the way. It is a trivial amount 
‘to stand between you and the thing you so 
DEEPLY DESIRE! Who would let a mere 
might [sic] of money stand between him and 
his divine ambition —his highest purpose, his 
greatest aim in life? If you haven't the bound- 
less faith in your future that over-balances a 
little thing like a PALTRY PIECE OF SIL- 
VER —if Success and Fame are not worth the 
price we ask for this wonderful System — then 
you're not made of the metal that turns out suc- 
cessful writers and enrolls their names in the 
hearts and minds of the world’s fiction lovers. 

Why, the cost of this Easy System is not a 
big matter. It’s a little thing—A VERY 
LITTLE THING. You should feel a real joy 
in sending it—other writers say the System is 
worth FAR MORE than we ask for it. Sending 
for it may be the crucial act of your life —it 
may mean the fulfillment of every hope —it 
may even mean a real regret that you hesitated 
as long as you did! 

You must not be one of those who think: 
“ Oh, I never could do it. I'd never make good, 
as the others have done. They are lucky or 
they simply had the Knack, that’s all. No use 
MY trying—”. THAT kind of thinking is 
foolish and weak. It isn’t for YOU. Not for 
a MOMENT. You know better. Who can say 
that YOU haven’t as much chance as ANY- 
BODY! We will work with you shoulder to 
shoulder ; we may make it much easier for you 
than you ever DREAMED it would be! 

Ah, it is a thing that grows on you! “ It is 
your vision in the night, your dream tis in the 
day.” The power of putting your thoughts and 
fancies into words! It gets easier and easier 
and easier—the words flow from your pen in 
an endless stream. You are dazed, dumb- 
founded, delighted. Thoughts, ideas, scenes 
crowd upon each other; gaiety, gloom, pathos, 
envy, jealousy, anger, remorse —all the wonder- 
ful things that spring into being upon the great 
Stage of Life, the Film of Reality. 

Don’t wait and wish and want the things that 
might as well be YOURS. Lose no more time ! 
Pin your money to the enclosed Guarantee, in- 
sert in an envelope, and hurry them to us in 
the very next mail. Put on your hat, take your 
letter and post it yourself WITHOUT FUR- 
THER ADO! 

Don’t let anything or anybody interfere with 
this important step! IT MAY BE THE 
TURNING POINT IN YOUR WHOLE 
CAREER! 


Perhaps it seems impossible that you could 


This morning when they told me we have re- 
ceived no reply to our last letter to you, I 
made up my mind to sit right down and talk 
it over with you frankly. I said to myself ~— 
well, I'll tell you exactly what I said: — 

“ Now, here is an ambitious person who really 
wants to carve out a literary career. Here is 
one who has dreamed all the dreams that are 
dear to writers. Here is one who has visualized 
the triumphs of authorship — either in stories or 
plays. Here is one who feels just exactly as I 
did years ago when I began to write—all the 
uncertainties, perplexities, perhaps hesitancy and 
lack of confidence. And all the while we have 
right here in The Irving System all the methods, 
ideas, hints, helps and suggestions — everything 
necessary to help this writer succeed. Are we 
going to emulate that miserable human trait of 
greed and selfishness which impels people to 
demand the eternal PRICE before they lend a 
hand ? NO,” I said — and, unconsciously, I 
came down hard on my desk with my fist — 
“Tll be blest if we do! I’m going to write 
our ambitious friend and make the PAYMENT 
end of it so easy that it will be taking all diffi- 
culties out of this writer’s way.” 


Then comes the offer, from which 


you will know once and for all that The Authors’ 
Press is not a cold-blooded, soulless corporation, 
whose main idea is to get your money. You 
will know that we, who are writers ourselves, 
have the warm fraternal spark in our hearts that 
sympathizes with every difficulty besetting men 
and women who write. The full price of the 
System is $10. It is worth $10,000 to any aspir- 
ant for authorship, in our opinion. But if you 
don’t feel disposed to send the $10 to-day for 
this complete System of instruction, I have 
left word at our audit desk that SHOULD 
YOUR ORDER COME IN, ACCOMPANIED 
BY A CHECK FOR $5 in partial payment for 
this course, it will be all right, the Irving Sys- 
tem will be sent to you at once and you can 
send the remaining $5 within 30 days. 


But this manifold individual offer is not the 
end. Later, if you still procrastinate, you may 


expect a letter saying :— 


We hope we are not stingy or “ small.” So 
where we have, right here in our possession, an 
Easy System of Writing that means so much 
to you, the strong impulse strikes us that WE 
OUGHT TO SEND IT TO YOU AND BE 
DONE WITH IT! 

You see, we are interested in you as we are 
in EVERY writer. We deeply sympathize with 
your hopes of becoming a money-making writer 
—and WE WILL PROCEED TO PROVE IT. 
We will prove it perhaps in a way you little 
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resist this unselfish appeal, but if you should, suspect. At least you will not say that our proof 
look for another form letter in imitation type- a 


- ‘end 2 Although you have not responded to our re- 
writing, full of friendly, personal interest, cent letters, you displayed a real desire to learn 
which says :— 


all the secrets of writing when you recently sent 
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for “ The Wonder Book for Writers.” There- 
fore, we feel very sure that you have within you 
“the ethereal flame that burns at the Shrine of 
the Muse”’—or, in other words, a genuine de- 
sire to write your name across the fair blue 
sky of Literary Fame. 

Our impulse to-day is to forego all the rules 
and simply ship you this Easy Method without 
an order, so that you can have the privilege of 
a free examination without the least obligation. 
Then after you have gone through it from be- 
ginning to end, and find that you cannot do 
without it— we will expect you to send us only 
$5 by return mail, or after five days’ examina- 
tion, that you will send the System back to us 
in perfect condition. As to the BALANCE of 
$5— well, you need not pay that until AFTER 
you have sold one of your manuscripts for at 
least $100.00. 


That suggestion about the sale of one of 
your manuscripts for at least one hundred 
dollars and the promise that the Authors’ 
Press will wait for the second five dollars 
until you get the hundred-dollar check is cer- 
tainly calculated to bring you, but if you still 
fail to act, and are as fortunate as I was, 
you will get another letter, which wil! say :— 


We would like to send you The Irving Sys- 
tem as a gift. 

We would like to send it to you ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE. 

But we cannot do EXACTLY that—an ar- 
rangement we have with Mr. Irving makes it 
impossible for us to give you the course out- 
right— BUT WE ARE GOING TO GIVE IT 
TO YOU ALMOST FREE! 

Do NOT send us any money. Simply write 
your name and address on the enclosed post 
card and mail to us to-day. As soon as we 
receive the card, the System will be sent to you, 
prepaid, by parcel post. When the postman 
brings the course to your door, we ask you to 
pay him only $1.97, plus a few pennies postage, 
in full for the entire Five Part System of In- 
struction. 

This is your last and only chance to get The 
Irving System for only $1.97. ( Regular price 
$10.00 ). 


Now see what procrastination sometimes 
does; what I have saved — the difference be- 
tween $10 and $1.97 — by simply waiting a 
few months! And I have decided to save the 
$1.07, too. Arthur Fosdick. 


Boston, Mass. 





EDITOR AND CONTRIBUTOR. 


Writing is a business, as well as an art. 
Passing on the availability of a manuscript for 
publication is also a business — the editor’s 
business. Everybody in business demands a 
finished product — why not the editor ? 

There is only one direct road to success in 
the literary field — good work. Many editors 
are willing to pay high prices for abundant 
merit. The market is wide open. The de- 
mand, especially for short stories, is far 
greater than the supply. Is your style clear, 
forceful ? Does the title to your story 
awaken interest — create a desire, a resolve 
to read it through to the very end? Do you 
plunge into the middle of the interest without 
a top-heavy preface, carrying the story 
through to a logical conclusion ? Is your plot 
unusual, convincing? Are your characters 
alive, true to life ? Do you avoid shifting the 


point of view from one character to another ? 
Is your description colorful, without clogging 
the action? Is your climax stirringly un- 
expected ? If so, your story will not fail to 
command a good price, if it is sent to the 
right market. 

Do you send out soiled or rolled manu- 
scripts ? Is your manuscript careless in its 
general make-up? Is it in the proper form 
to submit to an editor ? Is it marred by bad 
spelling, or poor punctuation or paragraph- 
ing ? Do you write blindly, carelessly, trust- 
ing to luck? If so, there is but one answer 
in store for you — rejection slips. The edi- 
tors who send them to you are your friends. 
They do you a service when they reject care- 
less, imperfect work. 


Charles Reville Fringess. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for 
Tue Writer. Readers of the magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THE 
WRITER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed ; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 

'"* 

Miss Viola Roseboro, speaking of the thou- 
sands of stories that come to her in manu- 
script as the fiction reader of McClure’s 
Magazine, says that there seems to be a 
strange coincidence in good stories coming 
together. “It has just occurred to me,” she 


says. “When I find one good story, I am apt 
to find a number in the same bunch.” Has 
Miss Roseboro considered that possibly her 
personal feelings and mental attitude at the 
time when she discovers a bunch of good 
stories may have something to do with the 
“coincidence”? Editors do not always rea- 
lize how much the personal equation enters 
into the matter of their literary judgment. 
It is conceivable that a manuscript reader 
might at some time feel quite enthusiasti- 
about a story that at another time, when per- 
haps his breakfast was not digesting well, 
might not appeal to him at all. Certainly 
those who are not superstitious will think it 
more likely that Miss Roseboro finds good 
stories in bunches when she is in a receptive 
mood than that good manuscripts come to 
editors in bunches just by coincidence. 


Writers who have to pay an income tax — 
are there any who do not? — should not over- 
look the fact that their profession has ex- 
penses, as other professions have, and that if 
they do not keep an account of what they pay 
out in the conduct of their business, as well as 
of their income from it, they do not do justice 
to themselves. Amounts paid for manuscript 
paper, typewriting or a typewriter, typewriter 
ribbons, postage, traveling expenses incurred 
in gathering material for articles, photographs 
for illustrations or a camera, developing films, 
and so on, are legitimate business expenses 
and should be deducted from the total 
amounts received, in figuring the income tax. 
Every writer should keep a cash book, show- 
ing his income and his outgo at least as far as 
his business of writing is concerned. Such a 
record, kept with due care, will be both useful 
and instructive. 

e+ 

There is a lesson for the poor speller in the 
name of Anne Douglas Sedgwick ( Mrs. Basil 
de Selincourt ). To spell the name right, he 
must notice before he starts to write it that 
it is “Anne,” not “Annie”; that “ Douglas ” 
has only one “s"”; and that “ Sedgwick” is 
not “Sedgewick”; then he must notice that 
“de” is not written with a capital, and he wi'l 
have to observe how “Basil” and “ Selin- 
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court” are spelled. If the poor speller will 
acquire this habit of observation and notice 
carefully the spelling of words in general, he 
will become a good speller after a time. Bad 
spelling is the result of careless reading. 


Not only authors but everybody would do 
well to adopt and follow the Army rule that 
all names signed to letters must be typewrit- 
ten, as well as written with a pen. Names 
signed. with a pen are often hard to make out, 
and not infrequently quite illegible. If the 
name is typewritten below the autograph, the 
person receiving the letter can see exactly 
what it is, and “ William” for instance, hast- 
ily written, will not be mistaken for “ Lillian.” 
Also one who makes it a rule to typewrite his 
signature below his autograph will not send 
out typewritten letters unsigned, as many do. 

sé 

Stephen Leacock has illustrated in a few 
words the whole art of humorous writing. 
“All you have to do,” he says, “is to think of 
funny things and write them down.” 

” ms > 

“Doing one mile per minute.” How much 

swifter “ Doing a mile a minute” sounds! 





LITERARY SHOP TALK. 


[This department is open to readers of THE 
Writer for the relation of interesting experiences 
in writing or in dealing with editors, and for the 
free discussion of any topic connected with literary 
work. Contributors are requested to be brief.] 





The service which THE WRITER has ren- 
dered to the writing clan in the case of the 
Hitchcock frauds leads me to express the 
gratitude which I feel, as one of those who 
seek to market their literary wares and who 
might be grievously misled by any such frau- 
dulent propositions as those of Hitchcock. I 
was not one of the victims, yet might have 
been. The vigilance which THE WRITER 
exercised in rooting out this case assuredly 
served the interests of all writers, and I am 
glad to say these few words of appreciation. 


Scnenectapy, N. Y. i WS 





In answering the query relative to the say- 


ing, “ The exception proves the rule,” I be- 
lieve THe Writer has overlooked the real 
origin of the saying. It came, I feel confident, 
from the fact that when a judge makes a de- 
cision it can be tested in the courts of appeal 
only if an exception was taken to the ruling 
of the lower court. In other words, the rule or 
ruling will not be considered unless the excep- 
tion was duly entered. Hence, it is the excep- 
tion that proves the rule in a very literal 
sense. If I am correct it is apparent, of 
course, that when the saying is quoted it is 
almost invariably misapplied and misunder- 
stood, for exception in a legal sense is not 
the exception of ordinary conversation. 
Wasuincton, D. C. Harry Hibschman. 





Referring to the article, “As to Short- 
Story Models,” in the May Writer, I should 
say that if one has the misfortune to possess 
a literary taste so queasy that the reading of 
that exquisite tale, Kipling’s “ Without Bene- 
fit of Clergy,” “leaves a bad taste in the 
mouth,” one should be doomed to a “ steady 
story diet” of mush and milk and prunes, to 
the end of one’s natural life. 

Alice de Carret. 


THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 


ENGLEWwoop, N. J. 








{This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. For 
full addresses of periodicals mentioned, see “ The 
Writer’s Directory of Periodicals.’’] 





The present need of Arts & Decoration 
( New York) is for informative articles 2n 
the various phases of the fine and industrial 
arts in this country. Articles should not ex- 
ceed 1,500 words, and should be accompanied 
by numerous photographs of such quality and 
interest as to make them worthy of the very 
careful reproduction and excellent printing 
for which Arts and Decoration is noted. 
Perriton Maxwell is now the editor of the 
magazine. 





MacLean’s Magazine ( Toronto, Canada ) 
wants one or two particularly good short 
stories of the light, bright, summer fiction 
type. In addition, the editor wants at least 
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one more good Christmas story. In general, 
the magazine offers a moderate market for 
any good short story, of from 5,000 to 8,000 
words, which does not have too aggressive a 
United States atmosphere or plot. The 
magazine does not print sex stories, and the 
editor says he is not partial at the present 
time to crook yarns or the exaggerated Wild- 
West-Mounted-Police type of fiction. 





The Caveat (St. Louis) is especially in- 
terested in securing articles ( which must be 
absolutely correct as to detail and informa- 
tion ) concerning odd and unusual laws in 
operation or being proposed in any state. 
These articles must be absolutely fair and un- 
biased, and both sides must be equally pre- 
sented without any partisanship whatever. 
The Caveat is always glad to see special edu- 
cational and inspirational articles. 





The Survey Graphic ( New York ) is espe- 
cially anxious to get articles which smack of 
the soil and particularly of American soil. 
Articles should have a strong narrative or 
biographical vein dealing with actual exper- 
iences in the subject fields covered — indus- 
try, health, race relations, education, civics, 
and the general range of things comprehended 
under the term of common welfare. Pay- 
ment is made at the rate of ten dollars a page. 





The Younger Set ( New York) is in the 
market for articles, fiction, and poetry, and 
will pay moderately for all accepted manu- 
scripts. Any manuscripts submitted should 
have cleverness and a certain degree of 
sophistication. 





The Jungle ( New York ) would like some 
articles of general interest, some short dra- 


matic or humorous stories, some verse, and 
fillers. 





The editors of Our World ( New York ) 
would like to find some one who is clever 
with a camera, and who has a gift of vivid 
description, who would spend a few weeks in 
one of the enchanting mountain villages of 
German-speaking Bohemia, and who could 
produce an article, with wonderful illustra- 


tions, about the people who lived in the vil- 
lage and how they felt at suddenly being de- 
clared Czechs. They add that any one who 
can write about foreign debts, customs unions, 
or national budgets as Daudet wrote about 
the lost Provinces will be very welcome :n 
the office of Our World. 





The Interstate Index became the Pioneer 
(San Antonio, Texas ) with the April issue, 
and the magazine is in the market for a few 
short stories each month—stories of human 
interest and romance, set in Texan scenes. 
The editor is desirous of getting in touch with 
readers of THE WRITER in Texas and the 
states adjoining who are capable of handling 
biographical matter and write-ups of interest- 
ing points, to act as correspondents and per- 
sonal representatives in every section of 
Texas. The work entails other duties, which 
Mr. Wooding will gladly summarize, and is 
permanent in character. 





Field and Stream (New York) is con- 
tinually on the look-out for good stories per- 
taining to fishing, camping, shooting, and 
similar subjects. Stories should contain 
about 2,500 words, and should be accompanied 
by good human interest action photographs. 





Frederick James Smith has resigned as 
managing editor of Motion Pictures Maga- 
zine, Shadowland, Classic, and Beauty, 
take effect June 3, and his place will be filled 
by Miss Adele Fletcher, who is now the edi- 
tor of Motion Pictures Magazine. Mr. Smith 
was the editor of Shadowland, and for the 
present Eugene V. Brewster, who was the 
designer and first editor of all four publica- 
tions, will be the editor of the magazine. 
Shadowland’s motto will now be, “ Express- 
ing the Arts,” and in future the magazine will 
contain fewer pictures of the nude in art, less 
theatrical matter, and less about ballet and 
chorus girls. It is in the market for articles, 
particularly short articles, on any of the arts 
—painting, sculpture, ceramics, mural-deco- 
ration, curio-collecting, rugs, tapestry, danc- 
ing, jazz, Punch and Judy, pantomime, min- 
strels, strolling players, any branch of music, 
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poetry, literature, first editions, the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Arts, Greenwich Village, the 
Ghetto, Chinatown, the night side of New 
York, verses, cabarets, and particularly artis- 
tic photographs of all kinds, and articles that 
are illustrated, or for which illustrations can 
be secured. 


American Homes ( Chicago ) needs articles 
and photographs of attractive home interiors 
of moderate cost. The editor will be glad to 
consider illustrated articles on any phase of 
home making. 





Collier’s (New York) prefers stories of 
from 5,000 to 6,000 words, and, other things 
being equal, an American setting is desirable, 
while in any case the characters and their 
reactions should be American. The maga- 
zine is always in the market for a good “he- 
and-she” story, or for a story of unusual 
distinction. 





Fur News and Outdoor World (New 
York ) uses articles and an occasional story 
of interest to trappers, hunters, fishermen, 
and practical sportsmen, everything having to 
do with sports in North America. Descrip- 
tive narratives of trapping and hunting trips 
are especially desired. Genre photographs 
are preferred ; otherwise the picture should 
illustrate some particular articles of outdoor 
equipment or a point in an article. Models 
should be genuine outdoorsmen and should 
not be obviously posed. Photographs which 
are both artistic compositions and instructive, 
and technically good enough to reproduce in 
half-tone are’ most desirable. Cover photo- 
graphs must be vertical compositions, prefer- 
ably printed on 8x10 paper that will take 
re-touching (semi-matte advised), and should 
feature a particularly interesting subject or a 
striking composition. Photographs are paid 
for on acceptance, at from $1 to $5 each. 
Text matter is usually paid for on publication. 





The Farmer’s Wife (St. Paul, Minn.), is 
a good field for the country woman who is 
“putting things over” and can tell the story 
of her success—and difficulties—in good 
plain English. The magazine distinctly does 
not use articles written by professional writers 


who are ready to tell the farm woman how 
to make her garden, or her hats, or how to 
take care of her children. Matter of this 
type is furnished either by the farm woman 
herself who has solved her own problems, or 
by experts in the several lines of work in 
which the farm woman is directly interested. 
As to fiction, the magazine offers a good and 
wide field for the kind of story that will in- 
terest any cultivated woman. Stories of high 
society piffle, the eternal triangle, and stories 
based on the popular idea that the wife of 
the farmer is a poor, down-trodden wretch 
are rigidly barred. 





Treat "Em Square (New York) needs- 
some ex-service men articles on reconstruc- 
tion, war stories, and war incidents. 





Los Angeles Life needs some short stories, 
of from 500 to 1,000 words, and comments on 
society’s idiosyncrasies. 





The manuscript requirements of the Chris- 
tian Herald ( New York) for the next five 
months are pretty well taken care of. The 
magazine is always in need, however, of good, 
live article material, particularly when it has 
reference to some important religious, social, 
economic, or political movement. 





The New Student ( New York ), an inter- 
collegiate fortnightly recently started by the 
National Student Forum — which does not as 
yet pay for manuscripts —desires some arti- 
cles on students abroad and some articles on 
students in connection with labor and indus- 
try. 





Frank V. Faulhaber, 781 Woodward ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, N. Y., is in the market for 
short items of interest to shoe retailers, ex- 
plaining how a dealer sold two pair of shoes 
instead of one ; describing novel window dis- 
plays; giving business-increasing stunts ; 
news sales ideas; and similar matter, each 
item giving an actual experience, and accom- 
panied, when possible, by a photograph of any 
size, clearness being an _ essential. Items 
should embody the name and address of the 
dealer concerned, and should contain about 
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150 words. From $1 to $2 will be paid for 
each item accepted, and from $1.50 to $3 for 
each photograph. Photographs should be 
mailed flat, protected by cardboard, and re- 
turn postage should always be sent. 





G. T. Larsen, 573 West 159th street, New 
York, wants short stories of about 3,000 
words, consisting only of the conversation be- 
tween two characters, that can be set to music 
as a vaudeville or singing act or sketch, or an 
operetta for soprano and baritone. Stories 
must have good plots, merit and thrill, a moral 
climax or ending, and may be in the form of 
a drama, a lively comedy, or both. The 
scene may be in the park or street, and the 
action should last from ten to t--e=*v minutes. 
Payment will be made on acceptance. Re- 
turn address should be placed on corner of 
the envelope. 





The Photoplay Magazine ( New York) at 
present is in the market only for short ¢tories 
with a decided motion picture interest ; for 
technical articles in its own field ; and for 
short items that can be used as “ fillers.” The 
magazine has no definite rate of payment, 
giving always what a manuscript is worth 
both to the author and to the magazine, and 
paying shortly after acceptance. 





Film Fun ( New York ) is not buying any- 
thing at present. 





The Central Press Association ( Cleve- 
land, Ohio ) buys no outside manuscripts, as 
its own staff supplies all its material. 





Thomas L. Masson has resigned as editor 
of Life, and Louis Evans Shipman has been 
chosen to succeed him. 





The Lyric West (Los Angeles ) will be 
out of the market for manuscripts from June 
15 to September 15. 

Poetry has moved to 232 East Erie street, 
Chicago. 





The Society for the Publication of Ameri- 
can Music will receive applications for the 
publication of original compositions not later 


than October 15. It is specifically preferred 
this year that compositions submitted shall be 
for chamber music including a piano part. 
All compositions should be submitted under 
an assumed name, and sent to William Burnet 
Tuthill, Room 1608, 185 Madison avenue, New 
York. 





The Independent and Weekly Review 
( New York) will be published fortnightly, 
beginning with the issue for May 13. 





Fascinating Fiction will be merged with 
Saucy Stories, beginning with the issue for 
July. 





The publication of Five-Minute Stories, 
which was started recently in Rockland, 
Mass., has been discontinued. 





The Dramatic Mirror (New York) has 
temporarily suspended. 





The Photo Drama ( Philadelphia ) ceased 
publication with the February number, 





Ralph Bellamy, organizer and former direc- 
tor of the North Shore Players ( Chicago ), 
desires to contradict any information regard- 
ing a call for plays by the North Shore Play- 
ers. The information has spread from some 
of last year’s publicity matter, and Mr. Bel- 
lamy is no longer with the organization. 





By the provisions of the will of the late 
Dr. William Johnson Walker, two prizes are 
annually offered by the Boston Society of 
Natural History for the best memoirs written 
in the English language on subjects proposed 
by a committee appointed by the Council. For 
the best memoir a prize of sixty dollars is 
offered or, if the memoir is one of marked 
merit, the prize may be increased to $100 ; 
for the second best, a prize of $50 is offered. 
The competition is open to all, and in all 
cases the memoirs are to be based on a con- 
siderable body of original and unpublished 
work, accompanied by a general review of the 
literature of the subject. Each memoir 
must be accompanied by a sealed envelope, 
enclosing the author’s name and superscribed 
with a motto corresponding to the one put on 
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the manuscript, and must be in the hands of 
the Secretary of the Society by March 1 of 
the year for which the prize is offered. The 
Society assumes no responsibility for the 
publication of manuscripts submitted, but 
publication should not be made before the 
annual meeting of the Society in May. Any 
subject in the field of Natural History may 
be chosen for the 1922-1923 prizes. The prize 
of $100 for 1921-1922 was awarded to James 
Watt Mayor, Union College, Schenectady, N. 
Y., and the prize of $50 was awarded to Fred- 
erick J. Wright, Bridgewater College, Vir- 
ginia. 


The prize of $1,000 offered by the Francis 
D. Pollak Foundation for Economic Research 
for the best essay written during 1921 has 
been awarded to William A. Berridge, of 
Harvard University. The prize of $500 for 
the best essay submitted by a high school stu- 
dent has been awarded to Edgar H. Ailes, of 
the Northern High School, Detroit, and a sec- 
ond prize of $250 for the best essay written 
by a college student has been awarded to 
Bernard H. Higgin, of the College of the 
City of New York. No first prize for an 
essay by college students was awarded, as in 
the opinion of the judges no undergraduate 
composition among those submitted was 
worthy of a first prize. 


The prize of $150 offered by the Fifth Ave- 
nue Coach Company, of New York, for the 
best essay on civility was awarded to Miss 
Agnes O’Gara Ruggeri, of New York, and 
the prize of $100 was awarded to Alan St. 
John Colthurst, of New York. 





Awards of the Joseph Pulitzer prizes in 
American journalism and letters for 1921 
have been announced by Columbia University. 
The literary awards are as follows : — 

The $1,000 prize “for the American novel 
published during 1921, which best presents 
the wholesome atmosphere of American life 
and the highest standard of American man- 
ners and manhood,” to Booth Tarkington, for 
his “ Alice Adams.” This is the second time 
that Mr. Tarkington has won this prize. 

The $1,000 prize “for the original Ameri- 
can play performed in New York which best 





represents the educational value and power 
of the stage in raising the standard of good 
morals, good taste, and manners,” to Eugene 
O’Neill, for his “Anna Christie.” 

The $2,000 prize “for the best book of the 
year upon the history of the United States,” 
to James Truslow Adams, for his “The 
Founding of New England.” 

The $1,000 prize “for the best American 
biography teaching patriotic and unselfish ser- 
vices to the people, illustrated by an eminent 
example ( George Washington and Abraham 
Lincoln excluded as too obvious ),” to Ham- 
lin Garland, for his “ A Daughter of the Mid- 
dle Border.” 

The $1,000 prize “for the best volume of 
verse published in 1921 by an American 
author,” to Edwin Arlington Robinson, for 
his “ Selected Poems.” 

The award of the newspaper prizes was as 
follows :— 

The $500 gold medal “for the most dis- 
interested and meritorious public service ren- 
dered by any American newspaper during this 
year,” to the New York World for its revela- 
tions of the organization and operations of 
the Ku Klux Klan. 

The $1,000 prize “for the best example of 
a reporter's work during the year, the test be- 
ing strict accuracy, terseness, the accomplish- 
ment of some public good commanding public 
attention and respect,’ to Kirke G. Simpson 
of the Washington staff of the Associated 
Press for his account of the burial of the Un- 
known Soldier at Arlington. 

The $500 prize for the best cartoon pub- 
lished in any American newspaper during the 
year, with “an idea made clearly apparent, 
good drawing, striking pictorial effect and 
helpful to some commendable cause of public 
importance,” to Rollin Kirby of the New 
York World for “On the Road to Moscow,” 
published August 6, 1921. 

The $500 prize “for the best editorial arti- 
cle written during the year, the test of excel- 
lence being clearness of style, moral purpose, 
sound reasoning, and power to influence pub- 
lic opinion in the right direction,” to Frank M. 
O’Brien of the New York Herald for his edi- 
torial, ‘The Unknown Soldier.” 

No competitors appeared for the $1,000 
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prize for the best history of the services ren- 
dered to the public by the American press 
during the year. 

Three traveling scholarships of $1,500 each, 
awarded to graduates of the Pulitzer School 
of Journalism, were awarded to Robert Ar- 
thur Curry, of Nassau, L. I.; Zilpha Mary 
Carruthers, of Denver, Col. ; and Robert 
Henry Best, of Spartanburg, S. C. 

The annual scholarship of $1,500 to enable 
a student to study music in Europe was 
awarded to Sandor Harmati, of Hollis, L. 1. 

A similar scholarship for a student of art 
was awarded to Miss Edith Bell, of Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Similar prizes are offered for work done 
during the present calendar year. Nomina- 
tions of candidates for any of the prizes 
must be made in writing before February 1, 
1923, on forms that may be obtained on appli- 
cation to the Secretary of Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York. 





Prize offers still open : — 


Prizes in Letters offered by the Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Journalism: for the best American 
novel published this year, $1,000; for the best play 
performed in New York, $1,000 ; for the best book 
of the year on United States history, $1,000 ; for the 
best volume of verse by an American author, $1,000. 
Also, Prizes in Journalism, amounting to $3,000 and 
a $500 medal, and three traveling scholarships hav- 
ing a value of $1,500 each. All offered annually under 
the terms of the will of Joseph Pulitzer. 

Hart, Schaffner, & Marx prizes of $1,000, $500, $300, 
and $200 for the four best studies in the economic 
field submitted by June 21, 1922. Particulars in May 
Writer. 

The Karelson Prize Essay competition — $1,000, 
$soo, and $250—for the best essays on “ The Rela- 
tions of Capital and Labor,” offered by the Ameri- 
can Economic Association. Competition will close 
September 1, and manuscripts should be submitted 
to the Secretary, American Economic Association, 
Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. Particulars in 
April Writer. 

Prizes amounting to $10,000 for short stories based 
on fact, offered by True Confessions, Robbinsdale, 
Minn. First competition will close June 30; sec- 
ond competition, October 1. Particulars in April 
Writer. 

Prizes amounting to $1,000 offered by Physical 
Culture for the best letters on “ My Greatest Prob- 
lem — How I Solved It,” competition closing Sep- 
tember 1. Particulars in May WRITER. 

Prize of $1,000 for the best poem or ode on “ The 
Spirit of Transportation,” offered by Eugene B. 
Clark, Clark Equipment Company, Buchanan, 


Michigan. Competition will close June 30. Par- 
ticulars in May Writer. 

Prizes of $30, $20, and $10 for the three best letters 
drawing a comparison between two serials now 
running in the Love Story Magazine ( New York), 
contest to close July 10. Particulars in May 
Writer. 

Prizes amounting to $2,000 for orations and essay 
on the Near East by senior or junior high school 
students, with the stipulation that each essay or 
oration must actually be delivered at a commence- 
ment exercise, oration contest, or some other pub- 
lic gathering before July 1. Address the National 
Education Advisory Committee, Care of the Near 
East Relief, 151 Fifth avenue, New York. Particulars 
in May Writer. 

Prize of $100 offered by the Black Knight, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J., for the best completion of a story, 
the first five hundred words of which will be sent on 
request. Particulars in January Waiter. 

Prize of 2,000 pesetas offered by the Royal Spanish 
Academy for the best series of articles written in 
Spanish on the subject of the literary relations be- 
tween Spain and America, published during the two 
years ending April, 1923. Particulars in January 
WRITER, 

Prize of 50,000 kroner (about $10,000) offered by 
the Danish publishing firm of Gyldendalske Bog- 
handel, for the best novel by a Dane or a Nor- 
wegian, submitted before March 1, 1923. Particulars 
in January Writer. 

Prizes of $75, $50, and $15 each for the five next 
best answers to the question, “ Why is the Class 
Lesson Discussion Plan the one right plan of teach- 
ing in the Sunday School Class?” offered by the 
David C. Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, Ill., competi- 
tion closing June 15. Particulars in April Writer. 

Prizes of $25, $15, and $10 offered by the Popular 
Science Monthly (New York) monthly for ten 
months to the contributors of the three photographs 
considered by the editors to be the best and most 
interesting submitted to the magazine. Particulars 
in February Writer. 

Prize of $10 weekly offered by Judge ( New York > 
for the best story received for its department, 
“ Stories to Tell.” Particulars in February Writer. 

Prize of $1,000 — $400 for the libretto and $600 for 
the composer —for a lyric-dance-drama, offered by 
the National Federation of Music Clubs, libretto to 
be in the hands of the judges by May 15, and the 
completed work by December 15. Particulars in 
March Writer. 

The Lucile M. Lyons award of $500 for the best 
one-act opera of American competition, offered by 
the Harmony Club of Fort Worth, Texas, through 
the National Federation of Music Clubs. Par- 
ticulars in March Writer. 

Prizes of $ro and $s awarded each month by the 
American News Trade Journal ( New York) for the 
best cartoons accepted. 

Three annual prizes offered by Poetry for the best 
work printed in the magazine in the twelve months 
ending with that for September — $200 for a poem 
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or group of poems by a citizen of the United States, 
$100 for a poem or group of poems by any author, 
without limitation, and $50 offered to a young poet 
by the Chicago Friday Club. Particulars in April 
Writer. 

Gene Stratton Porter prize of $50, five first prizes 
of $40 each, five second prizes of $20 each, and the 
Galahad sonnet prize of $25 for the best work in 
Contemporary Verse (Logan P. O., Philadelphia ) 
during 1922. Particulars in May Writer. 

The Rose Mary Crawshay Prize for English Lit- 
erature, value to £100, offered annually by the Brit- 
ish Academy. Particulars in May, 1920, Writer. 

Annual Hawthornden prize of £100 offered in Eng- 
land for the best work of imaginative literature in 
English prose or poetry by an author under forty 
years of age that is published during the previous 
twelve months. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era Magazine 
{ Wolfeboro, N. H.) for photographs, in an advanced 
competition and a beginner’s competition. 

Prizes of two dollars and one dollar offered 
monthly by Everygirl’s Magazine ( New York) for 
stories, short poems, and essays, written by Camp 
Fire girls. Particulars in October Writer. 

Weekly prizes offered by the Boston Post for 
original short stories by women, published each day. 
Particulars in May Writer. 





WRITERS OF THE DAY. 





Avery Gaul, whose story, “ The Billboard,” 
came out in McClure’s for May, won a prize 
of five dollars for the best short story writ- 
ten by any pupil of the public schools in Lake 
County, Ohio, when she was fourteen. The 
first year she was out of school she sold sev- 
eral articles to the Scripps-McCrea syndicate, 
and the first year after she was married she 
sold some household articles, the first one be- 
ing accepted by the Ladies’ Home Journal. 
Soon after that she went abroad to live, and 
Mrs. Gaul sold stories about the Latin Quar- 
ter. After spending many summers on Cape 
Cod, she found herself obliged to remain at 
home one summer, and spent the time writing 
a book, “Five Nights at the Five Pines,” 
which the Century Company will bring out in 
the fall. 





Mae Foster Jay, who wrote the story, “ One 
Dinner, Thirty-five Cents,” which appeared in 
the Youth’s Companion for April 13, was born 
in Plano, Illinois, and was educated at the 
Dekalb, Illinois, State Normal University, 
the Northwestern University, and the Uni- 
versity of California. She was engaged for 
a number of years in primary and kindergar- 


ten work in Chicago suburbs and in Seattle, 
and in 1912 she married Harry Jay, whose 
vocation of civil engineer now conveniently 
furnishes the material for Mrs. Jay’s avoca- 
tion. She finds vagabonding thoroughly en- 
joyable, and the more remote the outpost to 
which the engineering profession leads her 
husband and herself, the more interesting the 
material upon which she may draw. Mrs. 
Jay’s first literary work was started about 
five years ago, when she was living for a 
year in a tent up in the Coast Range Moun- 
tains, where Mr. Jay was engaged in con- 
struction work in connection with the Atas- 
cadero, California, project, and a special in- 
terest became a necessity with the winter 
rains and washouts shutting off the tent from 
the rest of the world for six weeks at a time. 
Material was abundant, and she wrote juven- 
ile nature stories, which were sold to Little 
Folks, and the Schoolmate ; general articles 
which were accepted by Sunset, Outing, and 
the National Geographic Magazine; and a 
series of character sketches of the “boes” of 
the construction camp, which found a place 
with the magazine section of the Los Angeles 
Times. Short stories, which followed in due 
course, have been sold to the Youth’s Com- 
panion, Sunset, the Mother’s Magazine, the 
Presbyterian Board of Education, the Peo- 
ple’s Home Journal, the People’s Popular 
Monthly, the Girl’s Companion, and Social 
Progress. For several years Mrs. Jay has 
been a regular contributor to Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans, besides having oc- 
casional articles in the Kindergarten-Primary, 


American Education, and the Child Welfar: 
Magazine. 





Frances Dickenson Pinder, whose poem, 
“His Flowers,” was published in the April 
Forum, began writing for publication four 
years ago. One of her first poems, “The 
Little Winding Ways of France,” published 
in the New York Sun, brought her an invita- 
tion to become a member of the Authors’ 
League of America, and she is now a mem- 
ber of the Authors’ Guild within the League. 
Her poems have appeared in Contemporary 
Verse, Poetry, Munsey’s, the Spur, Art and 
Life, the Touchstone (defunct), the New 
Republic, the Forum, Littell’s Living Age, the 
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London Graphic, the London Outlook, and 
the Harmsworth group of magazines. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


Tue Poetic Minp. By Frederick Clarke Prescott. 
308 pp. Cloth, New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1922. 

As Professor Prescott says, “ The working 
of the poet’s mind, though the subject of 
curious interest from the time of Plato to 
the present, is not yet understood. . . . The 
poet himself cannot explain his special fac- 
ulty, as he can his ordinary mental proc- 
esses. Lovers of poetry, the most de- 
voted and reverent on the one hand, the most 
expert and critical on the other, find a mys- 
tery in its effect.” What is the operation of 
the poet’s mind, and why does a poem charm? 
Recognizing that the su ject lies halfway be- 
tween two provinces — literature on the one 
hand and psychology on the other — Profes- 
sor Prescott says that the purpose of the 
present book is to attempt some further ex- 
planation of poetic vision, of the poetic imag- 
ination and poetic creation, of the poetic 
madness, and of the prophetic nature and 
function of poetry —not so much by present- 
_~ any novel theories of his own on these 
subjects as to bring together and systematize 
views which have long been held in regard to 
poetry . . . which, to have their full value, 
must be brought together from a large read- 
ing of literature, and which must be inter- 
preted and correlated, often indeed translated 
from the language of poetry to that of prose. 
Professor Prescott proceeds to discuss the 
subject in the most interesting way in chap- 
ters treating of The Imagination, The Sub- 
ject of Poetry, The Unconscious Mind in 
Poetry, The Universality of Poetry, The De- 
sires and Emotions in Poetry (with a dis- 
cussion of the theories of Freud ), The For- 
mation of Imaginary Characters, Symbols 
and Figures, The Impulse and the Control, 
The Poetic Madness and Catharsis, and The 
Uses of Poetry. The book is one worth at- 
tentive reading and study by all who are in- 
terested in the nature of poetry and the char- 
acteristics of the poetic faculty. 

A Manvuat oF THE SwHort-Story Art. By Glenn 
Clark. 252 pp. Cloth, New York: The Mac- 
millan Compane. 1922. 

In telling the student right at the beginning 
what “A Manual of the Short-Story Art” 
cannot do for him, Professor Clark says : 
“It cannot give you the background of a wide 
and deep experience of life. It cannot give 
you that liberal culture and training of intel- 
lect which only years of reading and study 
can give. The highest attributes of the 
writer — character, culture, and vision — this 
book cannot and does not pretend to give you. 
It furnishes only the smallest part of the re- 


quirements of a writer — the technique and 
formula of one specific mode of writing.” 
Taking the position that the picture is the 
Starting point of all writing, Professor Clark 
quotes somebody as saying that a story is 
merely a series of pictures strung together by 
dialogue and says that as a matter of fact 
that is not by any means the poorest defini- 
tion of a story. He starts the student by giv- 
ing him a sentence, like “Old Uncle John sat 
in his comfortable arm-chair before the fire 
smoking his pipe,” and then asks the student, 
after giving his concentrated attention for sev- 
eral minutes to the mental picture evoked, to 
put the picture down in words. Having done 
this, and revised the work, the student is di- 
rected to consider the logical arrangement of 
the picture, and how the picture can be sup- 
ported by details appealing to the five senses. 
Succeeding chapters are entitled The Story 
Emerges from the Picture, The Story 
Emerges from Dialogue, Gathering Material 
for Stories, The Story from Character, The 
Story Which Begins with Complication, The 
Story from Setting, and The Story That 
Grows from the Theme. Part II quotes an 
interview with James Oppenheim, and then 
reprints four short stories, with “creative 
criticism.” Part III gives some suggestions 
for meeting the chief problems in rhetoric, 
style, and plot-building. 

Tue Literature oF Ecstasy. 

262 pp. Cloth, New York: Boni & Liveright. 

1921. 

By “ The Literature of Ecstasy,” Mr. Mor- 
dell means the literature of poetry, and his 
contention is that what decides whether a 
composition is poetry is not the rhythm, but 
the ecstasy. “ We have long been laboring,” 
he says, “under the mischievous Aristotelian 
division of poetry into Epic, Dramatic, and 
Lyric, and critics have exhausted themselves 
trying to determine which of these was the 
highest form of poetry. . Again, we have 
followed the ancients in subdividing lyric 
poetry into elegy, pastoral,- ode, satire, idyll. 
The moderns introduced the sonnet, the bal- 
lade, the ballad, and other forms. These divi- 
sions have perverted our knowledge as to the 
nature of poetry.” “ My aim is to free poetry 
from its bondage to requirements that were 
thought essential to it. I object most emphati- 
cally to demands for rhyme, meter, rhythm, 
alliteration, assonance, parallelism, repetition 
of word or phrase or line, tropes or figures 
of speech, poetical diction, and any form of 
pattern.” “My conception of poetry is not 
that of a department of literature which is 
opposed to prose, but of an emotional spirit 
hovering over any kind of writing, whether in 
verse or prose, which conveys ecstasy.” Mr. 
Mordell’s work, he says, “is not a book to 
teach the writing of poetry, but a study of the 
poetic faculty in literature,” “and pre- 
sents a new definition of poetry which will 
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include all emotional prose writing.” “ Poetry 
is not a department of literature in the sense 
that the novel or the essay or the drama is, 
but is an atmosphere which bathes literature 
whenever ecstasy and emotion are present. 
It is not a distinct division of art, as litera- 
ture, music, or painting is, for poetry is the 
very essence of all these arts whether it is 
transmitted by words, sounds, or colors. It 
is the ecstatic emotional spirit which pervades 
all good literature (or any of the arts ) 
whether in verse or prose, in their finest parts. 
It is an aesthetic quality which gives tone to a 
literary work or any portion or portions of it. 
It may exist without figures of speech, rhyme. 
meter, or rhythm. Its most natural language 
is prose or free verse.” “A poem is any 
literary composition, whether in verse or 
prose, which as a whole is an imaginative 
creation, a vehicle of emotion, an expression 
of ecstasy, or that portion or every portion of 
such a composition where the emotion or 
ecstasy has been concentrated. It does not 
follow that the work as a whole is necessarily 
poetry.” Mr. Mordeli’s book is interesting, 
and his theory is forcibly presented, but the 
question remains whether metre, rhythm, and 
rhyme, successfully controlled, do not give 
something to poetry that no prose, however 
poetic, can possess. 

A Gate oF Cepar. By Katharine Morse. 161 pp. 
Cloth, New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1922. 

“A Gate of Cedar” is the first book of 
poems published by the author of “ The Un- 
censored Letters of a Canteen Girl,” who has 
had poems published in the Century Maga- 
zine under the pen name of “Anne Arrabin.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED : 


{ Toe Writer is pleased to receive for review any 
books about authors, authorship, language, or lit- 
erary topics or any books that would be of real 
value in a writer’s library, such as works of refer- 
ence, history, biography, or travel. There is no 
space in the magazine for the review of fiction, 
poetry, etc. All books received will be acknowl- 
edged under this heading. Selections will be made 
for review in the interest of Toe Writer’s readers.] 


A Dictionary oF EnGiisa Purases. By Albert M. 
Hyamson. 365 pp. Cloth. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. 1922. 

Tue Fiction Business. By H. Bedford-Jones. 72 
pp. Paper. Evansville, ndiana: H. Bedford- 
Jones. 1922. 

Writtnc For Print. A handbook in journalistic 
composition, with suggestions on the organization 
and conduct of the high school newspaper. By H 
F. Harrington, 252 pp. Cloth. Boston: D. 
Heath & Co. 1922. 

Tue Poets or tHe Future. A College Anthology 
for 1920-1921. Edited by Henry T. Schnittkind, 
Ph.D. 220 pp. Cloth. Boston: The _ Stratford 
Company. 1921. 

My Marpen Errort. Being the personal confes- 
sions of well known American authors as to their 
literary beginnings. With -an_ introduction by 
Gelett Burgess. 288 pp. Cloth. Garden City, N. 
Y.: Doubleday, Page, & Co. 1021. 

On HypnHens, AND SHALL AND WILL, SHOULD AND 
WouLtp, tn THE Newspapers OF Topay. By H. 
W. Fowler. 19 pp. Paper. New York: Oxford 

University Press. 1921. 












Weavers With Worps. Some verse and prose 
about newspapers and newspaper folk. Edited by 
Nelson Antrim Crawford. 47 pp. Paper. Man- 
hattan, Kansas: Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege Press. 1922. 

THe TRAINING OF A Secretary. By Arthur L. 
Church. Illustrated. 194 pp. Cloth. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 1922. 
SPENDING THE Famity Income. By S. Agnes Don- 
ham. 17 pp. Cloth. Boston: Littie, rown, & 
Co. 1921. 
Soncs or Home, anp Ortners. By Martha S. 
Baker. 79 pp. Cloth. Boston : Cornhill Publish- 
ing Co. 1921. 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


[ Readers who send to the publishers of the period- 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals containing 
the articles mentioned in the following reference list 
will confer a favor if they will mention Taz Waiter.) 








With Dickens 1n America. New Material from 
the Papers of Mrs. James T. Fields. Illustrated. 
Edited by M. A. De Wolfe Howe. Harper’s Maga- 
zine for May. 

ADVENTURES OF AN ILLUSTRATOR. V. — With 
Howells in Italy. Joseph Pennell. Century for May. 

JoserpH Crement Cott. Pen Illustrator. J. Thom- 
son Willing. Century for May. 

My Tennysons. With portraits and facsimiles 
from Mr. Arnold’s_ collection. William Harris 
Arnold. Scribner’s for May. 

Tue Practica Sipe or Writinc. III. — Why 
Be an Author. Robert Cortes Holliday. Bookman 
for May. , 

THe DsraetiaN Irony. Stuart P. Sherman. 
Bookman for May. 

Tue Literary Spotiicut. VIII. — Joseph Her- 
gesheimer. With caricature by William Gropper. 
Bookman for May. 

Prays anD Novets or St. Joun Ervine. Alice 
Lothian. North American Review for May. 

HAMLET AND THE Mystery oF Amy Rossart. 
James Westfall Thompson. North American Re- 
view for May. 

DEFINING THE INDEFINABLE. Henry Seidel Canby. 
North American Review for May. 

Mo.iére, Master PLAYWRIGHT. 
Brander Matthews. Mentor for May. 

Wuo anpd WHat Was Mo tiére? Iilustrated. 
Mentor for May. 

THe Story oF THE Frencm Acapemy. Mentor 
for May. 

Mo.itre, Actor ann Man. Illustrated. Augustus 
Thomas. Mentor for May. 

THe Story oF tHE Comépie Francaise. Iilus- 
trated. Mentor for May. 

ROMANCE IN CHINESE LiTeRATURE. J. P. Dono- 
van. Forum for May. 

More Memories. William Butler Yeats. Dial 
for May. 


Illustrated. 


CHARLES Dana Gipson — MAN AND Artist. IlIlus- 
trated. Perriton Maxwell. Arts and Decoration for 
May. 

PAINTING Beauty WITH THE CAMERA. IIlustrated. 
Myron M. Stearns. Arts and Decoration for May. 

ScHILLER AND Romanticism. Irving Babbitt. 
Modern Language Notes for May. 
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Sectinc Your Pxorocrapss. Prints for Adver- 
ttising. Frederick C. Davis. Photo-Era for May. 

Larcapio Hearn 1n New Orteans. John S. Ken- 
dall. Double Dealer for May. 

How to Write a Goop ApverRTISEMENT. Rose 
Frim. Etude for May. 

Tae Novet Dramatizep. Arthur Row. Drama 
for April. 

Writinc tHe One Act Pray. — VII. Delmar J. 
Edmondson. Drama for April. 

How Nor to Approacn aw Eprtor Wits a Poem. 
“Harold T. Pulsifer. Outlook for April 26. 

Tue Associatep Press 1n Past AND PRESENT. 
Melville E. Stone. Fourth Estate for April 22, May 
-6, and May 20. 

“Putting Over” tHe Usrgurtous Ap. Literary 
Digest for April 1s. 

PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS OF THE NEWSPAPER 
Man. Talcott Williams. Literary Digest for April 
15. 

Inrertorn Races 1n American Fiction. Literary 
“Digest for April 29. 

Dramatizep Literary Tuievery. Literary Digest 
for May 13. 

Tae Creator or “ Nicx Carter” ( Frederic van 
Rensselaer Dey). With portrait. Literary Digest 
for May 20. 

MANGLING MASTERPIECES IN THE Movies. Liter- 
ary Digest for May 20. 





NEWS AND NOTES. 


The preliminary steps toward the organ- 
ization of the American Society of News- 
paper Editors were taken recently in the elec- 
tion of a board of directors, with Caspar S. 
Yost, of the St, Louis Globe-Democrat, presi- 
-dent ; Frank I. Cobb, of the New York 
World, first vice-president ; Edgar B. Piper, 
of the Portland Oregonian, second vice-presi- 
dent ; Edward S. Beck, of the Chicago Trib- 
~une, treasurer, and E, C. Hopwood, of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, secretary. 

Dr. Lyman Abbott and Dr. Chauncey M. 
Depew have been decorated with the insignia 
of the French Legion of Honor. 


In connection with Robert Cortes Holliday’s 
series of articles on “The Practical Side of 
Writing,” the Bookman announces a new 
bureau of practical advice to writers, where 
any question regarding the mechanical details 
of authorship will be answered by the editor 
or referred to the proper authority. 

“An Outline of Wells, the Superman in 
the Street,” by Sidney Dark (G. P. Putnam's 
Sons ), is an analysis of Wells the author and 
Wells the man, giving a survey of what he 
thas done and what he has written. 


“Contemporary American Novelists,” by 
Carl Van Doren ( The Macmillan Company ), 
is a critical study of the novelists living in the 
period from 1900 to 1920, including comment 
on Hamlin Garland, Winston Churchill, Rob- 
ert Herrick, Theodore Dreiser, Booth Tark- 
ington, Joseph Hergesheimer, and Edgar Lee 
Masters. 


“The Life of Donald G. Mitchell (‘Ik 
Marvel’ ),” by Waldo H. Dunn, is published 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

“Readers and Writers (1917-1921 ),” by 
A. R. Orage, published by Alfred A. Knopf, 
is a collection of essays originally published 
in the New Age, of London, wherein the 
author discusses “The Responsibility of the 
Press,” among other things, and makes speci- 
fic comment upon Henry James, Ezra Pound, 
Arthur Symons, Nietzsche, Ernest Dowson, 
and Karl Marx. 


“ Shakspere,” by Raymond M. Alden (Duf- 
field & Co.), is a new volume in the “ Master 
Spirits of Literature” series. 

“Mr, William Shakspere,” by Henrietta C. 
Bartlett ( Yale University Press), gives a 
list of the original editions of the Shakspere 
quartos and folios, with a key to their own- 
ers. 

The H. W. Wilson Company has just 
brought out “The Book Review Digest,” 
edited by Marion A, Knight and Mertice M. 
James. This is the seventeenth annual cum- 
ulation, with cumulated index, 1917-1921, and 
gives a list of American publications for the 
year 1921, with extracts from reviews in 
leading magazines and newspapers. 

Harper & Brothers are going to move 
from Franklin Square, New York, where the 
firm has been since 1853. The printing plant 
will be moved to New Jersey, while the busi- 
ness and editorial offices will probably be in 
the locality of the Grand Central Terminal. 

Marjorie L. C, Pickthall died at Vancouver, 
Canada, April 7. 

Commander James Douglas Jerrold Kelley, 
U. S. N. (retired ), died in New York April 
30, aged seventy-five. 

John Vance Cheney died at San Diego, 
Calif., May 1, aged seventy-four. 


Agnes Castle ( Mrs. Egerton Castle) died 
at Genoa, Italy, May 1. 
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